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where he spent the remainder of his life. Though
trained as an engineer, a small private income allowed
him to carry out experiments or various scientific and
engineering problems. From 1884 onwards he read a
series of important papers before the Royal Society
of New South Wales, His first papers dealt with
his experiments on flapping-wing devices. Hargrave
also carried out a long series of experiments on light
engines. His most important work, however, was con-
cerned with the invention of the cellular or box kite.
His first paper on the subject was read in 1893 and his
second in 1895, and a series of papers followed. These
box kites were inherently stable, and it was from them
that many of the early aeroplanes, the Santos-Dumont
and Voisin machines, for example, were copied. Har-
grave's box kites, for which he refused to take out a
patent, became widely known the world over, and were
developed not only as toys but as man-lifting kites in
many countries. He died on 6th July, 1915, at Sydney.

The work of Lawrence Hargrave was of considerable
importance, and but for the fact that so much of the
work was done in Australia, Hargrave would have
received considerably greater recognition of his pioneer-
ing efforts.

HAWKER, Harry. Australian pioneer pilot. Harry
Hawker was an Australian who came to England and
obtained a post with T. O. M. Sopwith as a mechanic.
In September, 1912, he took his certificate, and in the
following month made a flight of 8 hr. 22 min. and won
the British Empire Michelin Cup. On 31st May, 1913,
he established a British height record of 11,450ft.,
and in June of that year was awarded the Mortimer
Singer prize for amphibians. During the Great War
he acted as a test pilot, and it was largely due to his
magnificent work that so many successful Sopwith
machines were produced. He had a perfect genius in
helping the designers to produce the type of aeroplane
required. In 1919, with Mackenzie-Grieve, he made an
attempt to fly the Atlantic. He was killed in a crash
on 12th July, 1921.

HAWKER, L. Cr. (Major). To Major Hawker fell
the honour of being the first successful British fighter.
He was awarded the V.C. for defeating three German
machines in one day, on the 25th July, 1915, when air
fighting was in its early infancy. He was also awarded
the D.S.O. earlier for a bombing raid against German
airship sheds at Gontrode. He was killed by Richt-
hofen in single combat on the 21st November, 1916.

HENSON, William Samuel (1805-1888). British
aviation pioneer. Of the early life of Henson, whoso
name is so closely associated with that of John String-
fellow (q.v.), little is known. He is said to have been
born in Leicester in 1805 and to be trained as an
engineer. In 1820 he was living at Chard, in Glouces-
tershire, and there he met Stringfellow. Both were
interested in engineering and aviation, and when
Henson moved to London the two kept up a regular
correspondence. It was not until about 1840, however,
that Henson began experimenting seriously with models
and the construction of a light steam engine. In
September, 1842, he registered a patent for a "Machine
for conveying goods, letters, and passengers from place
to place in through the air." In 1843 Parliament, for
the first time, was asked to pass an Act of Incorporation
for the Aerial Steam Transit Company. In the Decem-
ber of that year Henson returned to Chard and joined
forces with Stringfellow, and a large engine-driven
model was constructed, and many unsuccessful trials
carried out with it. In 1849 Henson, discouraged and

impoverished by his experiments, sailed to America
and died at Newark, New Jersey, in March, 1888.

Henson's claim to fame is that he was the first to
conceive the idea of a heavier-than-air machine on
principles by which ultimate success was reached. The
contemporary pictures of his " Ariel " and his patent
specification bear a remarkable resemblance to the
modern monoplane. The patent contains all the essen-
tial elements of the modern aeroplane, and undoubtedly
his work laid the foundations which enabled String-
fellow to make the first flight with a power-driven
model. In any history of aeronautics William Samuel
Henson must rank high as a notable pioneer in the
development of mechanical flight.

HILLMAN, Edward Henry (1889-1934). Managing
director of Hillman Airways. E. H. Hillman was born
in humble circumstances and had a rudimentary educa-
tion. In turn employed in binding 'brushes, as band
boy in the Essex Regiment, an N.C.O. in the cavalry
during the Great War, and a cycle repairer afterwards,
Hillman rose to become one of the most important
transport operators in Great Britain. In 1928 he bought
his first coach and ran a service between Romford and
Chelmsford. In two years he had acquired over two
hundred coaches operating between London, Romford,
Chelmsford, and the East Coast.

He realized the possibilities of air transport, and
began an air service between Romford, Raxnsgate,
Margate, and Clacton. Early in 1933 he opened a ser-
vice to Le Touquet, and in April, 1933, began a twice
daily service to Paris, and built a new aerodrome at
Abridge, Essex. In November, 1934, he obtained a
Post Office mail contract for carrying the mails between
Belfast and Glasgow and London. In December of
that year he formed a public company, Hillman's
Airways Ltd.

The death of E. H. Hillman at the end of December,
1934, removed one of the most enterprising pioneers of
air transport. He was a man who not only had a clear
idea of what he wanted, but was able to convey his
ideas to the aircraft manufacturers. He left an example
behind him of courage and objective thinking which
marks him as one of the real air pioneers.

fflNKLER, Herbert John Louis ("Bert") (1892-
1933). Australian pilot. Born at Bundaberg, in
Queensland, Australia, on 8th December, 1892, Hinkler,
during 1911-12, built gliders in which he made several
successful flights. After the War he turned his attention
seriously to flying, and in 1920 he was entrusted with
an Avro "Baby'' for demonstration in Australia. He
had already used the machine for a non-stop flight of
650 miles from Croydon to Turin.

For seven years Hinkler was a test pilot of A. V. Roe
& Co. Ltd., and during that time he won several
competition prizes and accompanied the Schneider
Trophy team to America as pilot in 1925. In 1928 he
made his remarkable flight in a light aeroplane to
Australia, lowering the existing record from 28 to 15
days. This was the first solo flight and the first light-
aeroplane flight from England to Australia. His feat
was acknowledged by the Royal Australian Air Force,
which made him an honorary squadron-leader.

In December, 1931, he flew from New York to London
by way of Brazil and West Africa. The 2000-mile
crossing of the Atlantic was achieved in very bad
weather, during most of which Hinkler was flying blind.

Hinkler was awarded the Segrave Trophy for 1931
and the Britannia Challenge Trophy and Oswald Watt
Gold Plaque for 1927, 1928, 1931, and 1932.
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